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Worley President 


Until the beginning of this century, learning 
and even literacy were considered to be American 
badges of privilege. Public education was tax 
supported as a social service designed to insure 
a general equality of opportunity. It was in a so- 
cially favorable and readily acceptable competi- 
tive position for government financial support. 
At that time, the test of what a Community and 
State should spend on social service was what 
it could afford—what it believed it could spare 
from the other existing forms of public and pri- 
vate consumption. In today’s era of the cold war 
economy, these considerations have ceased to be 
sufficient, and, because of national necessity, edu- 
cation is rapidly becoming a form of capital invest- 
ment. 

In contrast to the social concept, the test of a 
desirable investment is what will pay for itself 
In our capitalistic society we apply the invest- 
ment test as a matter of course to physical cap- 
ital outlays. We must now conceive justification 
for the funding of education and the other so- 
cial services required for inmate personal develop- 
ment on a financial base comparable to that of 
physical capital investment. Since some ninety- 
five percent of our inmates return to free society, 
the Correctional Services must now give more 
and more consideration to the need to improve 
the education, production and social qualities of 
our inmates. The public has much to gain from 
this realistic approach to Correctional investment. 
Failure to recognize and apply this new fundamen- 
tal concept to correctional treatment costs may re- 
sult in the loss of public support for these cor- 
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rectional investments. 


Material and social progess is more and more 
dependent upon the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of capital equipment in use as well as on the 
intelligence and skill of those who use it. The 
outlays for physical capital and these for personal 
development are both items which must be bud- 
geted as capital returns only on physical capital 
(buildings and equipment). We must learn to eval- 
uate the outlay for personal development as a 
form of over-all public capital investment. In 
accordance with the new concept of investment 
in the personal development of the correctional 
inmate, the provision of academic education, vo- 
cational education and social services will result 
in measurable capital gains. The primary effort in 
the correctional service is being directed more 
and more to the improvement in the over-all qual- 
ity of our inmates. The correctional religion, 
academic education, vocational education, library, 
recreation, counseling and social education treat- 
ment services are essential to inmate personal 
deveiopment, Through research studies we antici- 
pate building a good case to support these cor- 
rectional expenditures which are directed to the 
appropriate personal development of the inmate. 

The machine is rapidly becoming dependent 
on manpower improvement. Unfortunately, much 
of our present thinking is geared to supplying the 
needs of the machine rather than to our improve- 
ment of man. If men count, it is the primary con- 
cern of all of us to conserve and develop their 
respective personal talents. Success in the de- 
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Gilbert Cuthbertson, Editor 

We received an article from Dr. Waiter A. 
Lunden, University of Iowa the other day. It wis 
an extremely interesting description of the Rotary 
or Squirrel-cage jail. This device was invented 
around 1870 and was used in a number of jails 
in the midwest for some time. It was a huge drum 
in which were eight pie-shaped cells, and it was 
kept turning so that one jailer might watch all 
the prisoners. Sounds uncomfortable to me! 


Mr. George Koltanowski, International Grand 
Master of Chess, San Francisco, California, visit- 
ed Leavenworth, Wednesday evening May 4, 1960. 
He played two blindfolded games of chess with 
our two leading players. These games were played 
simultaneously with Mr. Koltanowski the winner 
of both games. After completing this exhibition, 
Mr. Koltanowski played fourteen (14) members 
of our Chess Club simultaneously, winning all 
fourteen games. Following the games Mr. Kol- 
tanowski answered questions and gave some very 
good advice on “opening play” and the “middle 
game”. This exhibition was arranged through the 
courtesy of Mr. Paul Custer, President of the 
YMCA Chess Club, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kansas City, Missouri, May 4, 1960. Seventh 
National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 
Research and Statistics Workshop. James A. Mc- 
Cafferty, Criminologist, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 
presented a highly comprehensive evaluation of 
criminal statistics on the national, state and local 
levels. It seems this section is progressing scien- 
tifically and the future looks promising. 


The Kansaé State Board for Vocational Ed- — 
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ucation has recently issued a revised edition of 
their trade and industrial circulating library book 
list, originally published in August, 1954. This 
list. which was prepared under the supervision 
of J. C. Woodin, State Director of Vocational 
Training and John F. Standridge, State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education, includes 
a number of very recent textbooks, including sev- 
eral published in 1960. It covers a very wide range 
of vocational subjects which have been divided 
into 33 sections, including all principal trade 
areas, as well as foremenship, related science, 
and vocational and industrial education profes- 
sional books, A limited number of these lists are 
available from the Kansas State Board for Vo- 
cational Education at Topeka. 


Our President has certainly performed an 
excellent job these past two years. Mr. Wormley, 
like Mr. Waller, our former president, will be 
greatly missed by all our co-workers. I have been 
wondering why we can’t automatically use our 
retiring presidents as Regional Directors. If any- 
one agrees with me I suggest it be discussed in 
Denver. We just cannot let our leaders drift a- 
way from the association. 

Across our desk has come a work entitled 
“Guide for Inmate Education” prepared under the 
supervision of the Policies and Plans Committee 
of the Missouri Department of Corrections. It 
breaks down an entire academic curriculum from 
grades one through twelve listing the scope and 
procedure of each course. In addition a chapter 
on resource information for teachers, a chapter 
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The Seventh Annual 
Midwest Correctional Workshop 
Reporting: 


Dr. Earl S. Baird 


The Seventh Annual Midwest Correctional 
Workshop was conducted at the Memorial Union 
of lowa State University, April 5, 6, & 7, 1960. 


Each year this event has continued to at- 
tract more persons in the Correctional Education 
field and to draw from an increasingly larger 
territory. The following states were represented 
in the recent meeting: Indiana 4, Illinois 7, Lou- 
isiana 1, Michigan 1, Missouri 3, Kansas 10, South 
Dakota 2, Minnesota 2, Wisconsin 3, New York 1, 
Washington, D. C. 1, and Iowa 59. 


Price Chenault from New York was the lead- 
er for the workshop program under the able direc- 
tion of program director William Burke of the 
Iowa Board of Control staff. 


A beginning on a manual for In-Service 
Training was the theme of the workshop. Th: 
second day was devoted to work on questions and 
problems submitted by the members on the pre- 
vious afternoon. 

John Waller was the very able toastmaster. 
He presented the Reverend Gervase Brinkman, 
Chaplain, Illinois State Penitentiary, Statesville 


Branch, and president of the American Correc- 
tional Association. Father Brinkman brought to 
the audience a challenging address. Following 
this address a very interesting program of enter- 
tainment completed the evening festivities. 

The final day’s session was a breakfast when 
reports of the workshop groups were presented 
by the recorders, Papers on the theme of family 
integration were presented by Alan Christensen 
and Walter Lunden. 


The dates for the next workshop are for 
April 11, 12, & 18, 1961. It is desired that other 
groups planning meetings that might conflict or 
be too close, take due consideration to avoid con- 
flict, if possible. 


Suggestions for the 1961 workshop are wel- 
comed. It is the present intention to do some plan- 
ning at the American Correctional Congress in 
Denver this fall. Address any communication to 
Ear! S. Baird, Workshop Coordinator, 110 Marston 
Hall, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 


Structuring An In-Service 
Training Program 


For Correctional Workers 
By Price Chenault 
Director of Education 


Department of Correction 
State of New York, Albany 


I Objectives 

In-Service training has been defined as “an 
organized sequence of multiple, varied and grad- 
uated learning experiences, based on continuous 
job analysis in a complex, dynamic ever-changing 
social structure, through which the employee 
strengthens his learning powers, attains increas- 


ing skill in the performance of duties, contributes 
to the development of a better institution climate 
and in which he is encouraged and assisted in 
realizing his aspirations for leadership in the ad- 
vancement of correctional processes,” 

A well structured in-service training pro- 
gram includes objectives which give direction 
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to the planning and administration of this pro- 

gram. Primary objectives may be stated as fol- 

lows: 
1. To help employees improve their abilities 
as public servants. 

To assist employees to prepare themselves 

for promotional opportunities. 

To use in-service training to help pro- 

fessionalize correctional work. 

. To acquaint employees with desirable 

standards of performance. 

. To give employees in the various phases 
of correctional work better understand- 
ing and appreciation of each others re- 
sponsibilities, problems and programs. 

. To bring about continuity, consistency and 
fair play in the treatment of offenders. 
7. To develop understanding and acceptance 
of a sound philosophy of correctional 

work. 

8. To help employees see the relationships 
of their efforts to sound public relations 
programs, 

9. To improve custodial and disciplinary 
procedures. 

Determining Needs for Training 
Fully qualified individuals are seldom em. 
ployed in any phase of correctional work at the 
entering level. The best one may expect to do in 
recruiting is to appoint individuals who are po-. 
tentially able to become the kind of employees 
needed. The recently revised Manual of Correc- 
tional Standards states: 

“Personnel efficiency, pride in employ- 
ment, and professional dignity are to be 
attained through proper organization, selec- 
tion and training. Without proper employ- 
ment conditions, personnel incentive will be 
lacking. The alternative is a mediocre staff, 
an important source of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff, a high rate of turnover 
of employees, low morale, and, in general, 
a poorly operated correctional facility.” 1 

“Pre-entry training is necessarily limited 
to training for positions for which there is 
relatively large and continuous demand and 
at the same time for positions calling for 
acquaintance with a broad body of know- 
ledge that has been pretty well organized 
and standardized. The application of such 
and specific duties to be carried out within 
specific governmental environments is the 
task for those responsible for postentry or 
in-service training, as well as that of initiai- 
ing new recruits with assignments for which 
no previous training has been available. Be- 
yond this there is the responsibility to make 
older employees more efficient in the per- 
formance of their present duties and even 
qualify them for advancement in one or an- 
other direction. Viewed thus broadly, in-ser- 
vice training is never accomplished, it is al- 
ways in progress.” 2 
Too often individuals are employed without 

having a clear understanding of the responsibili- 
ties inherent in the job and then they are left 
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alone to learn by trial and error. Training should 
start with scientifically prepared position spe- 
cifications. Such specifications are necessary if 
a sound administration structure is to operate 
in matters of personnel selection and training. 
Job specifications are often used which do not 
give a clear picture of the actual requirements of 
the position. 
1. Manual of Correctional Standards p. 63 
2. Stahl, Glenn: Public Personnel Administra- 
tion p. 347 . 
To determine the in-service training needs 
of the personnel of a correctional institution, a- 
gency, department or system, requires systematic 
study and planning. Supervisors who know well 
the requirements for the position and strengths 
and weaknesses of the employees, should assist 
in determining training needs. Personnel train- 
ing committees in the institutions can be very 
helpful in this regard. Merit systems, should in- 
clude scientific job analysis, job specifications, 
position classification and adequate salary sched- 
ules. 


III What the Correctional Workers Need to 
Know or Have 


“1. The generic qualities for effective prac- 
tice in social work, i.e. the ability to 
form interpersonnel relationships, the 
capacity to identify with a wide range 
of people; an active interest to help, an 
ability to feel intensively while retain- 
ing objectivity, and an interest in under- 
standing oneself accompanied by an in- 
terest in change of oneself. 

2. Ability to use authority comfortably, 
neither fearing nor avoiding it, nor over- 
dependent upon it, nor overusting it. 
This is predicated on a mature accept- 
ance of authority with as little residue 
as possible of infantile hostility, fear 
or rebelliousness. If this acceptance is 
lacking, the worker will find difficulty 
in seeing authority as a reality and in 
helping the client to mobilize his energy 
within it instead of becoming involved 
in grappling with the immovable reality 
rather than with the problems. 

3. A basic sense of his own adequacy and 
strenght which minimizes the need to 
dominate others or the urge to be a “good 
fellow” at all costs. 

4. An awareness of legitimate hostility 
and an ability to express it or repress 
it, Authority is a dangerous temptation 
to the aggressive hostile person. 

5. Strength and some immunity in facing 
cause responsibilites in this field include 
ability to meet hazardous situations 
where the awareness of the need as well 
as the ability to the calculated risks is 
essential. 

6. Recognition that a successful solution 
is not possible in all cases and that there 
are limitations beyond which you can- 
not proceed in this field. 


7. Ability to work with persons from other 
agencies since the legal framework in- 
evitably borders upon other fields. Per- 
sons who have a need to deal with total 
situations and do not like to share re- 
sponsibilities with others will not be 
comfortable or adequate in authorita- 
tive settings.” 3 

_ The over-all structure for in-service training 
is affected by a number of factors such as the 
size of the system, the state structure for ad- 
ministering the correctional system, philosophy 
and status or level of the correctional program. 

On the central office staff there should be 
a director of correctional training whose board 
functions are indicated as follows: 

1. Assist officials in making studies of de- 
partment and institutional operations for 
the purpose of determining training 
needs. 

2. Develops and organize appropriate courses 
of training. 

8. Direct the preparation of training man- 
uals and teaching aids. 

4. Assist in the planning and procurement 
of suitable facilities and equipment for 
training and makes an annual review of 
budgetary needs, 

5. Conduct teacher training institutes for 
institutional training officers. 

6. Assist institutional officials in coordi- 
nating the training schedule and courses 
with institutional operations. 

7. Keep abreast of current training material 

and improved methods. 

8. Observe the training programs at the 
institutions and promote the exchange 
of training ideas and methods. 

9. Collaborate with institutions of higher 
learning and public or private organiza. 
tions as may be appropriate relative to 
training. 

10. Evaluate recruitment methods and se- 
lection standards and practices and cor- 
relate them with training. 

11. Prepare reports on training. 

12. Serve on both the executive and the ad- 
visory training committees. 


At the institution or agency level there 
should be a training officer and an advisory train- 
ing committee who would work cooperatively 
with the central office in the discharge of train- 
ing functions. 

3. American Prison Association: In-Service 
Training Standards for Prison Custodial 
Officers p.12 

The institutional training director’s duties 
are as follows: 

1. Assist officials in making studies of insti- 
tutional operations for the purpose of 
determining training needs. 

2. Plan and conduct orientation training for 
new employees. 


3. May teach various training courses. 
Should be prepared to step in as substi- 
tute teacher, at least when local instruc- 
tors are absent. 

Serve as member of institution advisory 
training committee. 


Prepare training materials and aids. 


Keep the employees informed of both in- 
side and outside training resources. 
Cooperate with other agencies on train- 
ing matters. 

Arrange facilities for training. 
Collaborate with various institutional 
staff members who serve as instructors, 
Prepare reports on training. 

Train and supervise staff members se- 
lected for instructional assignments. 
Assist institution head and advisory train. 
ing committee in the selection of person- 
nel for participation in the varied acti- 
vities sponsored by the regional training 
workshops. 

“A warning should be sounded as to the 
possibility of treating the subject of training as a 
more or less isolated assignment which, once 
allocated to the training officers, can be written 
off as a settled matter. Like all other staff func- 
tions, it is to be constantly integrated into the 
whole progress. The chief administrator and his 
associates, the line administrators and their as- 
sistance, are by virtue of their positions engaged 
in training themselves and are responsible for 
backing the training program among their subor- 
dinates. What is more, all such officals will be 
consulted in devising training plans and contri- 
buting to their execution. The rank and file of 
employees will also have their contributions to 
make. Any teaching worthy of the name is a two- 
way affair. The teacher and those taught are 
engaged in a partnership enterprise. Accordingly, 
training is far from being an institution. If suc- 
cessful, it will be conducted on the principle of 
mutuality and will materially influence the char- 
acter and quality of management under the lead- 
ership of the head administrator himself. The 
supreme task of administration is the infusion 
of the whole organization with a common spirit 
a common understanding of the purposes and 
objectives of the organization,and the relation 
of individual assignments to these purposes and 
objectives. These are to be achieved through a 
sustained and well-rounded training program. .”4 
IV Relationship Between College Training, 

Civil Service Recruitment and Promotion 

Procedures 


Open competitive examinations for lower 
grades of institutional positions should give re- 
cognition for special training of the tyve desired. 
The amount of credit allowed is a matter that 
the various civil service systems wouid deter- 
mine. It should be sufficient to insure that, other 
things being equal, candidates possessing such 
ne will rank above those without such train- 
ng. 
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On open competitive or promotion examina- 
tions for higher positions, special college training 
for correctional work might be a requirement. 
In other words, anyone expecting to qualify for 
a position of supervisor or director of education, 
chief parole officer, warden, superintendent, dep- 
uty warden or assistant superintendent should 
either have acquired special training prior to 
entering the service, or have gained it through 
extension courses or courses taken during leaves 
of absence for study. The special training require- 
ments could be, in part, compensated for by cer- 
tain types of experience. 

Coeperation between the correctional systems 
and institutions on the one hand, and colleges 
and universities on the other, may result in very 
definite upgrading of the efficiency of personal, 
thereby improving the administration and pro- 
grams of correctional institutions. An adequate 
plan of training, recruitment and promotion will 
offer to capable young people career incentives 
to enter correctional work. 

4. New York State unpublished In-Service Train- 
ing Manual 

V__=Training Groups of Employees of Similar 
Titles and/or Responsibilities 


Broadly speaking anyone dealing either di- 
rectly or indirectly with inmates has need at one 
time or another for training designed to help him 
perform better. Within the larger groups or clas- 
sifications of employees, there are sub-groups 
who need to be selected out and given training. 
This is particulary true among the custodial 
group where there is such a wide divergence of 
training, experience and responsibilities. To a 
less extent this is true for the education staff. 
The special training may be broadly classified 
into three categories: 

1. Training that is related directly to the 

treatment program such as may be found 
in a social case work curriculum. 
Training of a technical or skilled nature 
designed to develop performance skills 
which may or may not be related to in- 
mate treatment. 
Courses which consitute a part of a pre- 
scribed curriculum leading to a degree or 
other goals. Such courses may be in some 
instances loosely related to the specific 
on-the-job needs of the individual. Ne- 
vertheless, they are for a special purpose 
leading toward the achievement of goals 
that have been established for correc- 
tional workers. 

The employees of a department of correction 
may be classified broadly into four groups, 
namely : 

1, Administrative 

2. Professional 

8. Technical 

4. Clerical 

Those responsible for in-service training are 
faced with a number of problems in meeting the 
specific training needs of each of these groups, 
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namely: 
1. When does a given employee reach the 
point of diminishing returns insofar as 
the value of specific in-service training 
is concerned? 
What groups or sub-groups under the a- 
bove broad categories should be given 
specific training on a class or group basis? 
How can the needs of individuals be met 
in those institutions where there are not 
enough employees with similar needs and 
interest to justify holding scheduled class- 
es or group meetings? 
What should the training lead to in the 
way of recognized credit in each category? 
As a means of motivation should be re- 
lated directly to the receipt of a certificate 
or a diploma or some kind of degree which 
is positive evidence of completion of 
an established program of training? 
Administrative 


Although the titles of employees under this 
heading vary, the basic principles of operation are 
so similar that the training may aim to improve 
by group instruction, the capacities and techniques 
of all those institution employees performing ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. The institution 
head, the first and second in line of authority and 
departmental heads may be brought together for 
training. A course in Supervision and Human Re- 
lations has been taught to groups of supervisory 
employees in several different institutions with 
very good results. Executive Development Semi- 
nars have been successfully provided. Because 
of wide variation in background and small numbers 
the administative and supervisory staff present 
difficult problems in providing college credit 
courses by extension. 

Professional 

The largest group within this category in an 
institution is usually the educational staff. Al-— 
though considerable amounts of specific in-service 
training may be provided for this group by 
teachers’ meetings, curriculum revision programs, 
workshops and the like, there is a demand for 
college courses which carry credit for certifica- 
tion or degrees. 

Other small groups and individuals in each 
institution situations who need, in varying degrees 
in-service training are: Chaplains, physicians, 
dentists, guidance supervisors, guidance counse- 
lors, sociologists, psychologists and psychiarists. 
Because of a small number, training a specific 
nature usually has to be provided by giving leaves 
to attend colleges or universities, or by bringing 
individuals from several institutions together for 
extension courses. The need for budgetary pro- 
visions for such education cannot be too stongly 
emphasized. 

Technical 


The largest in-service training problem is to 
provide training for those coming within this clas- 
sification: 

1. Correctional officers and Matrons. There 


are enough guards and matrons in each 
institution to warrant the establishment 
of classes for specific training purposes. 
Groups of comparatively new and inex- 
perienced employees may constitute clas- 
ses for training in orientation. Employees 
with more experience and background fre- 
quently want specific courses which would 
prepare them for promotion examina 
tions. Other groups of custodial officers 
need to be given special instruction for 
performing tasks peculiar to particular 
assignments. In time such assignments us- 
ually are rotated among a considerable 
number of employees. The time will come, 
hopefully soon, when the correctional of- 
ficer may be correctly classified as a pro- 
fessional employee. 

2. Maintenance Staff A considerable number 
of civilians are required in each institu- 
tion for maintenance purposes. Special 
training for these employees is often nec- 
essary in order to bring the quality of 
service up to a reasonable standard. 

3. Engineering Staff This group of employ- 
ees requires technical training. Although 
in some instances such employees may 
be classed as professional engineers, by 
and large, they are technicians or trades- 
men. 

4. Prison Industries Employees There is need 
for special training for this group of em- 
ployees who are responsible for the vari- 
ous prison industries. There is little hope 
of producing quality goods without con- 
centrated staff training and particularly 
so, if prison industries are to make a ma- 
jor contribution to preparing inmates to 
hold jobs. 

5. Service occupation groups such as cooks, 
bakers, storekeepers and laundry men, 
requires special training. The group is 
usually so small in a given institution 
that it would be necessary to bring em- 
ployees together from several institutions 
in order to constitute an appropriate 
training class. 

6. Agriculture Staff The head farmer and 
his staff have a twofold responsibility, 
that of production and that of inmate 
training. Agricultural assignments for 
many inmates serve as treatment mea- 
sures. The agriculture staff needs spe- 
cial training in order to fully discharge 
its responsibilities. 

VI Group Training of Personnel of Unlike 

Titles and Responsibilities 


In establishing training courses one is al- 
ways faced with the question of whom should 
the course be offered to. In giving courses of a 
general nature in the sense that they will meet 
the needs of groups of varying titles and respon- 
sibilities or the needs of individuals with common 
problems, there seem to be three focal points 
which may be used in determining what to do. 
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First, individuals who are engaged in the custody 
and treatment of inmates have a number of com- 
mon problems; consequently, training courses 
should be worked out and given to these diver- 
gent groups of employees so that they may be- 
come better acquainted with each other and their 
common problems, techniques and methods of 
dealing with the inmates, Secondly, the case ap- 
proach to staff development may be more profit- 
ably offered to staff members of unlike back- 
grounds and different institution responsibilities. 
Thirdly, in every institution a number of employ- © 
ees are charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising activities of other employees. There are 
many problems, techniques and methods common 
to supervisory work. Training to deal with these 
problems may cut across titles and lines of au- 
thority. 

Courses successfully taught by correctional 
department employees are: 
. Employee rules and regulations 
Training in the use of firearms 
Safety, fire prevention and sanitation 
Organization and functions of the De- 
partment of Correction 
History, policies and program of the de- 
partment and its various components : 
Laws applicable to the department and . 
departmental operation 
topics as institution rules, policies and 
educational opportunities. 
VII Essential Circumstances and Teaching Aids 

Successful in-service training programs 
must have the blessing of the administration. 
Unfortunately, there are still administrators. 
who seem to take it for granted that correctional 
employees, at all levels, bring them to their re- 
spective services the essential knowledge, atti- 
tudes and skills to perform well, which is not true 
unfortunately. 


In addition to administrative support ade- 
quate budgetary provisions must be made. The 
operation of a well designed program of in-service 
training is not something to be tacked on to other 
responsibilities of otherwise very busy people. 
Budget for essential help, equipment and sup- 
plies must be provided. If a training program is to 
achieve desired results, it must include at least 
the following: 

1. Trainers who have demonstrated ability 
to perform well in one or more of the 
areas for which they are giving training. 
Usually they are selected from supervi- 
sory staff. 

2. Audio-visual aids of demonstrated value 
should be used to vitalize teaching. 

3. The physical environment of the class- 
room or laboratory should be conducive 
to learning. 

4. A carefully developed curriculum and 
courses of study for specific purposes 
must be available for use. 

5. The training program must be conducted 
on government time and not the employ- 
ees’ time if it is to be effective. To require 
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employees to take in-service training 
courses on their own time usually has a 
demoralizing effect. 

6. In-service training classes must be estab- 
lished after the needs of both the indivi- 
‘duals and the correctional system have 
been carefully weighed. 

The purpose of courses or programs of per- 
sonnel improvement must be clearly understood. 
The nature and extent of such programs vary 
greatly from one correctional system or institu- 
tion to another. 

Curriculum 

A curriculum that adequately meets the in- 
service training needs of those at this meeting 
and co-workers in the various institutions and 
agencies, of necessity must include a number of 
specific courses, Even though there are numerous 
common training needs, some employees do have 
special needs to be met by courses designed spe- 
cifically for them and offered on an individual 
basis by a qualified supervisor. 

Custodial Staff 

The in-service training needs are greatest 
in the custodial classification. A curriculum for 
the in-service development of a custodial force 
should include at least the following courses: 

A. Introductory Course—should be com- 
pleted by the end of the probation period 
and should include: 

1. Policies and organization of the de- 
partment of correction 
The prison community 
Supervision of inmates 
. Employee discipline 
- Morale and personal relationships 
. Security 
. Study of essential rules and regulations 
. Bibliography of suggested reading 

Due to the small number of new employees at 
a given time, it may be necessary to give this 
course by correspondence or on an individual 
counseling basis. 

B. Functions and Duties of Correctional 

Officers 

This course should be taken shortly after 
the introductory course and should include, at 
least the following units or chapters: 
Characteristics of correction officers 
Public relations - department and per- 
sonal 
Basic elements of security 
Techniques of custody - internal and ex- 
ternal security 
Prevention of contraband 
Transportation of prisoners 
Handling of special inmate problems 
Riots, escapes and other emergencies 
Observation records and reports 
Coordination of correctional procedures 
. Application of Human Relations in Sup- 

ervision and Administration 
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This course is to train supervisors and 
administrators (heads of institutions and 
departments) and units of instruction should 
include: 

1. Methods, with special emphasis on con- 
ference techniques of instruction 

2. Employee aspects—their wants and needs 

3. Leadership in the correctional setting 

a. help the supervisor to acquire a broad- 

er concept of his job 

b. help the supervisor to gain an under- 

Standing of the levels of supervision 
and administration and their relation- 
ships 

c. help the supervisor to get a clear pic- 

ture of the organizational setup and 
inter relationships 


4, Attitudes and their effects on the organi- 
zation 
a. analysis of the human side of the or- 
garization 
b. psychological aspects of basic attitudes 
c. patterns of human behavior and their 
implications 
5. Communications 
a. study of communication media 
b. flow of communications 
c. effects of good and bad communications 
D. Correctional Administration and Treat- 
ment 
1. Laws and policies governing the cor- 
rectional system 
. Program and philosophy 
- Observations, record and reports 
. Personnel recruitment, selection and 
development 
. Employee organizations 
. Fiscal management—budgeting 
Fiscal management—plant and oper- 
ration 
- Administrative use of committees 
. Public relations including intragov- 
ernmental agency relationships 
10. Research and evaluation 
The above courses are regarded as a minimum 
essential in-service training, for institution em- 
ployees, chiefly correctional officers. A satisfac- 
tory plan of offering these courses is 10 two-hour 
sessions of instruction. They may be given once 
a week or more often if it is found practical to 
do so. The Introductory Course should be required 
of all new employees. The Application of Human 
Relations in Supervision and Correctional Admin- 
istration and Treatment courses when taught by 
competent instructors have been successfully of- 
fered to groups of employees with varying back- 
grounds and responsibilities. 
Educational Staff 


There are three primary areas of education 
for which training manuals are desirable: gen- 
eral education, vocational education and physical 
education and recreation. Such manuals or one 
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inclusive volume should be concerned with objec- 
tives, principles, outcomes, scope, staffing and 
reference to curriculum, broken down into courses 
of study. These training manuals should provide 
flexibility in meeting indiviual differences. Space 
for activities, equipment and supplies should be 
indicated in the manual or manuals. 

Such manuals should also set forth clearly 
. the need for programs of education, based upon 
diagnosis, classification and program planning 
such as is done in an efficient reception unit. 
The services of the psychologist, the chaplains, 
the industric3 foremen, the correctional officers, 
the guidance supervisor and for treating extreme 
cases, the services of the psychiatrist, should be 
clearly indicated. 

The vocational education manual should con- 
tain at least the following chapters: 
Introduction to Vocational Education 
Trade Analysis and Course Organization 
Applied Psychology for Vocational Teach- 
ers 
Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects 
Shop Organization and Management 
Shop Safety and Shop Layout 
Budget Preparation and Specification 
Writing 
Teaching Related Trade Subjects 
Trade Training and Institute Mainte- 
nance 

10. Progress Records and Reports 

A health, physical education and recreation 
manual! should contain chapters on: 

1. Overall View of the Program 
Aims and Objectives 
Scope, Methods and Content in- 
a. health education b. physical education 
ce. recreation 
Program Administration - staff, facilities, 
budget and coordination 
Evaluation, Records and Reports 


manual for academic education should 
have chapters on: 


The purpose of the program, including 
social education goals 

Scope of the Program 

Curriculum Preparation and Use 

Use of Teaching Aids 

Techniques and Purpose of Supervision 
Use of Records and Reports 

Testing and Evaluation 

Inmate Teacher Selection and Training 
Teacher Certification and Professional 
Growth 

Program Correlation and Professional 
Activities 

11. The Role of the Teacher in Counseling 
12. Functions of the Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Staff 


A training manual for guidance should in- 
clude: 


Purpose of Manual 
The Nature and Need of Counseling 
Organization and Administration of coun- 
seling Programs 

Typical Problems Encountered 
Institutional Environment and the Coun- 
seling Programs 

Techniques of Counseling 

Characteristics of Successful Counselors 
Probation and Parole Staff Training 

That which has been said about in-service 
training of institution staff is pertinent in general 
to the in-service training of probation and parole 
staff also. Conferences, state or regional work- 
shops and institutes for anyone of these groups 
should include the others, except in very special 
training needs. 

In-service training of these two groups is 
required on at least two levels - entering and 
supervisory. The supervisors usually have major 
responsibilities for training of probation and pa- 
= officers under the direction of a training di- 
rector. 


Parole officer training manuals include such 
subjects as: 


1. — Organizational Chart and Func- 
ons 

2. Legislation, Court Decisions and Execu- 

tive Clemency 

3. Investigations - Kinds and Purpose 

4. Records and Reports 

5. Case Work Processes 

6. Parole Board and Staff Relationships 

7. Officer-Parolee Supervisory Relationships 

8. Supervisor-Parolee Officer Relationships 

9. Institution and Field Work Relationships 

10. Employment Placement & Supervision 

11. Licenses and Parole Regulations 

12. Violation of Parole Reports 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19. 
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. Violations of Rules and Regulations 
- Interstate Bureaus and Compacts 

. Use of Weapons 

. Narcotics 

. Alcoholism 

. Sex Cases 

Research and Statistics 

A!though probation work is largely a judicial 
function of the courts and parole an executive arm 
in the administration of justice, educational pre- 
paration, processes, major duties of workers in 
the two areas parallel rather closely. For both 
titles pre-entry training for social work seems 
to be preferred. 

After a careful examination of the pre-service 
education possessed by certain employees of the 
system, well designed in-service training programs 
will likely provide for: 

1. Scientific procedures for determining 

training needs. 

2. In-service training of all employees at 
work in delinquency and crime preven- 
tion and treatment in varying degrees. 
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Programs broad enough in scope to serve 
the needs ofall: workers in this field of 
public service. 

Leaders to plan, initiate, supervise and 
evaluate in-service training activities. 
Institutes, conferences and workshops for 
groups of employees. 

A program for training trainers. so that 
quality training can be provided where 
needed. These trainers usually success- 
fully supervise. 

Enlist the services of other state agencies, 
colleges and universities, leaders and other 
agencies where specialists may be secured 
to give training courses desired. 

Have funds if possible to grant leaves to 
certain individuals for special study; 
provide partial scholarships to some who 
have definite goals but who need help, 
especially to teachers who need college 
credits for certification, parole and proba- 


tion officers who are not fully trained 


and for paying stipends to promising in- 
dividuals who may be employed as interns. 
Train and encourage supervisors to regard 
in-service training as an integral part of 
their work. 

Regard scientific evaluation as an integral 
part of a good in-service development pro- 


gram, 

Strive to get recognition for the program 
which will encourage participation by 
more individuals. 


The Moran Institute Objectives are: 


To. assist those in attendance at the 
annual Institute to gain new ideas and 


- better understanding and appreciation of 


research findings and trends in the en- 
tire area of delinquency and crime and to 
impart information about practices and 
new development in allied fields which 
may be of help to those engaged in work 
with delinquents and criminals. 

b. To organize and administer the In- 
stitute so that participants from various 
agencies and disciplines will gain better 
understandings of each other’s work so 
that total programs of prevention and 
treatment will be understood and made 
more effective. To plan and administer 
the Institute so that optimum opportuni- 
ty will be afforded each participant to 
gain a better understanding of the other 
fellow’s::‘problems, relationships, objec- 
tives and programs. 


‘e.:To plan the Institute so that the 


work: of chaplains and: other religious 


-Jeaders in’ the area of delinquency and 


crime prevention and treatment may be 


:understood and supported as an integral 


part of a total program of prevention 
and. treatment. Chaplain attendance 


. should have a two-fold purpose; affording 
chaplains an opportunity to 
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themselves, particularly in clinical aspects 
of their work and enabling others in at- 
tendance to get a better graps of the place 
of religion in prevention and treatment 
programs, 

d. To help those employed in delinquen- 
cy and crime prevention work to under- 
stand community resources which may 
be enlisted to facilitate their work and 
help them gain knowledge and techniques 
for use in enlisting community agency 
support. 

e. To provide information about phi- 
losophy, techniques and trends in indi- 
vidual and group counseling, interviewing, 
social casework, psychological services, 
research studies and findings and also 
how to use these in institution and com- 
munity settings. 

f. To provide training for those en- 
gaged in high level executive management 
work and potentials. 

g. To provide training in public infor- 
mation and public relations for workers 
in this field. 

h. To provide training in methods and 
procedures for trainers of other employ- 
ees. 

i. To assist and encourage University 
authorities to provide year round lead- 
ership and assistance in in-service train- 
ing of personnel. 


The Frederick A. Moran Institute held this 
year for the eleventh time annually has been most 
successful and it is an example of how a number 
of state agencies can join hands with a univer- 
sity in providing opportunity for staff develop- 
ment. Some of its features are: 
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It has clearly defined objectives. 


2. Planning is a joint enterprise of repre- 
3. 
4. The location of the institute on the St. 


sentatives of the agencies involved. 

A very superior staff has been provided. 
Lawrence University campus is con- 
ducive to hard work. 

The program is a well balanced one of 
short courses, seminars, forums, work- 
shops and general sessions in the even- 
ings. 

Students are selected for definite pur- 
poses which they understand. 

Much emphasis is placed on training of 
trainers who are engaged in the training 
of fellow workers following the institute. 
Representatives of various agencies and 
professional disciplines engage in cor- 
rectional work take active part. 

The training staff is well balanced be- 
tween practioners and, learned theorists. 


In conclusion I am reminded of what John 
M. Pfiffner once said: 
“Organization resists intellect.” The perpetual 


improve problem of in-service training is to see to it that 
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intellectual influence blow their fresh winds 
periodically though the stale airs of organizational 
structure so that progregs in correctional work will 
not be stifled by tradition and organization. 
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Many folks hope to see America first, others 
though hope to see it LAST. 
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_ California Correctional (nstructor 


Honored 


Supervisor of Academic Instruction 
Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, California 


Mrs. Kathryn Barger, Secondary Mathema- 
tics Instructor, Deuel Vocational Institution, 
Tracy, was honored by her friends and profes- 
sional associates at dinner on Wednesday evening, 
‘ March 23, 1960. In an atmosphere of friendliness 
and homage, the occasion was held in tribute 
to her seventieth birthday as well as in recognition 
of her ensuing retirement from teaching on 
April 1, 1960. In addition to her local friends and 
associates, the gathering included departmental 
and institutional personnel from San Francisco, 
San Quentin, Vacaville and Sacramento. 

On this occasion, Mrs. Barger established 
a precedent in the State of California—that of 
being the first woman to retire from teaching 
service at a men’s correctional institution. She 
is a graduate of the University of Iowa and has 
done graduate work at Northwestern University, 
the University of Chicago and in several Califor- 
nia universities and colleges. Mrs. Barger also 
holds the distinction of being one of the first 
instructors employed at the Deuel Vocational 
Institution. Her retirement closes a distinguished 


career of 43 years in the teaching profession, 
fourteen of which have been at the Deuel Voca- 
tional Institution. She was employed by the 
Department of Corrections shortly after Deuel 
Vocational Institution opened on September 16, 
1946. Previously, she taught mathematics and 
science for 27 years in the Chicago secondary 
schools; ten of those years were spent in high 
schools and seventeen years in Chicago City 
Colleges. 

Words of praise and appreciation for a job 
well done were sincerely expressed by Mr. L. E. 
Wormley, Departmental Supervisor of Education, 
Sacramento; Superintendent Allen H. Cook; and 
Mr. Alfred i. Yager, Supervisor of Education, 
Deuel Vocational Institution, and from other 
friends and associates. 

The evening was 2 “This is Your Life, 
Kathyrn Barger’, in miniature. It was a most 
fitting tribute to an outstanding instructor and 
friend. She will also be long and gratefully remem- 
bered by many students who were fortunate 
enough to experience her influence as teacher 
and counselor. 


The White House Conference 
BLOW by BLOW 


C. J. Eckenrode, Vice President 
C.E. A. 


Editor’s Note: The author was a delegate of the 

Correctional Education Association to the Golden 

Anniversary White House Conference on Children 

= Youth, Washington, D. C. March 27 - April 
, 1960. 


Attending the White House Conference was 
not particulary satisfying experience. After over- 
coming problems in registering, I found crowds 
to buck in order to be at my appointed place at 
the proper time. Then we didn’t arrive at conclus- 
sions. We didn’t make decisions. Instead, we 
formulated resolutions -- 1600 of them, one re- 
solution for each four delegates at the conference. 

Perhaps I was mistaken in my hopes. Perhaps 
I should not have expected to arrive at conclus- 
sions. I can see now that much good can come out 


of the conference if the participants will use it 
as a springboard as they work for better programs 
for youth in their home communities. Forthcoming 
reports should provide good resource material 
for persons who will work with, and in the inter- 
ests of, our young people. 


One of the 7,000 delegates was heard to 
comment, “You’ve heard of the mouse that roar- 
ed? Well, this conference was the elephant that 
squeaked.” I guess everyone experienced some 
feeling of frustration, but undoubtedly there will 
be positive results. Only time will tell. After all, 
Abraham Lincoln thought his speech at Gettys- 
burg was a failure. 

After I was to register, my own frustrations 

( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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Rehabilitation Center Need 


James R. Strang 
Rich Vixoini 


In this age that we refer to as the Rocket 
Age we still have those individuals that cannot 
live in society therefore they are sent to prison. 
We send them to prison to pay their debt to soci- 
ety but they are there to be rehabilitated. What 
do we mean by this term? Rehabilitated means 
that an individual must make a change in the way 
of life if he is to return to society and live a nor- 
mal life. Mind you, I say that the man himself 
must make this change, all that you or I as an 
employee can do is to offer the instruments nec- 
essary. Our programs are the instruments through 
which we may reach these lost souls. Our pro- 
grams are only as effective as the work that we 
put into them and the backing that we get from 
the administrative leaders of our institutions. 
All of the men and women who are sent to prison 
will not be rehabilitated, our goal is to reach as 
many as possible. 

There are various reasons why rehabilitation 
is not effective to the point that it should be. In 
our institutions today the new men are mixed 
with the old men and they have to live together. 
You and I as employees go home each night and 
the next shift comes in to work their eight hours. 
The inmates are together at all times and they 
must conform to the pattern of living which is 
accepted by the mass. Here is what we have to 
contend with. The man conforms not to the living 
standards of a free world but to those prison of a 
society. He learns to live as an inmate must live 
to get along with the rest of the individuals 
caught up in this mass of social outcasts. He 
becomes a good guy if he doesn’t rap to the free 
man and if he hawks for the crap game going on 
in the cell on the second tier. Those of us who 
have worked inside know all the other character- 
istics which make for a regular fellow among his 
associates. Among them stealing is still considered 
okay as long as you don’t get caught or steal from 
a buddy. In this prison society all the rules and 
accepted standards are warped, yet the man must 
live and adapt to them if he is to do the time that 
he has been sentenced to do. 


It takes a man time to adapt to the way of 
life that he must live in order to get along while 
in prison. We have a recreation and education 
program in the prison itself but these are just 
tools to aid in rehabilitation. Many educators feel 
that they are beating their heads against a stone 
wall when they see their students on the yard 
among other men. They act the part in class but 
as soon as they get out of the class room itself they 
must conform to the old prison speech and habits. 
If they do not, they feel as if they are not accepted 
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as equals among the other men. 


Now when a man nears the time when he 
knows that he is about to become elgible for 
parole you can see a change in his attitute some- 
times to the point you wouldn’t know he was the 
same individual if it weren’t for his appearance. 
He acts a gentleman and scholar until he gets his 
turned-down from the parole board. When he re- 
ceives his turn-down he returns to being the tough 
guy or whatever role he had assumed while in 
prison. What happens when a man finally does 
make parole? To make it brief he gets examined, 
receives a new suit of clothes, is paid his hold back 
money and then he is released. Here lies the trou- 
ble with the penal system of today. Men and Wo- 
men are not oriented back into civilian society 
from prison life. 


The same thing happens in the armed forces, 
especially during war times. Men and Women in 
the armed forces were sent to the far corners of 
the globe to fight for their country. They returned 
to their homes and were discharged from the 
service without being oriented back into civilian 
life. Many of these young men had been taught 
to fight and they had learned their art well. Back 
in civilian life they were lost and as a result they 
turned the learning that they had received into 
the wrong channels. They became armed criminals 
and many entered into other forms of crime. 


The inmate of a prison needs rehabilitation 
and it should be offered in its strongest sense 
just before he takes his place back in society. 
Every inmate should have to attend a rehabilita- 
tion center after leaving the prison and before 
returning to society. This Rehabilitation Center 
would be a separate facility and set up with certain 
objectives in mind. The main objective being to 
allow the man or woman to regain a new philoso- 
phy-of life and get rid of the philosophy which 
they adopted while serving their term in prison. 
This would be accomplished through classes in 
social studies and the presentation of films orient- 
ing the men and women back into civilian life. If it 
was apparent that an individual was not ready 
to return to society he would be sent back to 
prison. An individual’s attitude could be the deter- 
mining factor in each case. 


Another phase of the Rehabilitation Center’s 
work would be helping to find employment for 
men and women returning to society. There would 
not be an extreme emphasis on security at the 
Rehabilitation Center, but escapees would return 
to prison and receive additional sentence time 

( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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Athletic Penitentiary 


Vocational Training at the Minnesota 


State Reformatory 


F. Ut. Kedrowshe 
Printing Supervisor 


A note about the institution: Approximately 
one-fifth of the 1000 men incarcerated at the 
Minnesota State Reformatory are minimum cus- 
tody inmates and over half are of semi-minimum 
status. Educational backgrounds range from the 
illiterate to the college graduate. Elementary 
educaton is mandatory before assignment is made 
to any of the vocational areas. Wherever possible, 
the vocational, maintenance and industrial pro- 
grams are cooperatively managed. Foremen are 
asked to play the role of instructor and instructor 
to play the role of foremen to the end philosophy 
that: a full day’s work plus ability to learn plus 
a predeterminded amount of instruction equal 
quality products and tradesmen. 


About five years ago the Apprenticeship Di- 
vision of the State of Minnesota recognized some 
of the departments at the Reformatory as equip- 
ped and staffed sufficiently to train and qualify 
apprentices under their division. Shortly after 
their visit, the plan was put into operation in 
eleven of the institutions 25 shops and depart- 
ments. 

Inmates are asked to keep their own time and 
each month the number of accumulated apprent- 
iceship hours are approved by department heads. 
The hours accumulated each month are then trans- 
ferred to a permanent record card which is kept 
by the director of education until such time as the 
trainee leaves the institution by reason of either 
parole or discharge. At such time the accumulated 
hours are available to the parole department and 
to the State Division of Apprenticeship and be- 
come part of a permanent record kept available to 
the trainee, local council, or potential employer. 
(A decision on the part of the Apprenticeship 
Division was that, although the inmate could 
complete his apprenticeship while incarcerated, 
the journeyman’s certificate would only be award- 
ed in the name of the firm of his outside employ- 
ment after a trial certifying his competency. 

A Need for Teacher Training 
In Minnesota, the trainee must receive a 
edetermined amount of related information on 
@ elassroom basis to fulfill his Apprenticeship 
qualifications. This presented a problem that had 
not been a major concern at the time the plan 
was established. The tradesmen who had been 
acting in the capacity of shop instructor in mani- 
pulative skills was now being asked to conduct a 
class for one hour duration each day in related 
information. 

From the beginning of the plan, it was evi 
dent that some teacher training would be neces- 
sary for these men if they were to accomplish 
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their objectives. The instructor’s knowledge of 
his trade was good, yet he could not present this 
information in an orderly classroom basis. The 
cost of hiring outside or civilian instructors was 
out of the question. The program ground to a 
standstill. 

The Director of Education went calling, this 
time on his friends in education at the University 
of Minnesota and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. A plan was arranged whereby one of the 
University instructors would come off the campus 
for the first time in the history of that institution, 
to give teacher training to vocational instructors. 
Futher cooperation was secured from the local 
Gough Vocational School whose administrator 
felt that some of his instructors were in need of 
such training and arranged for their attendance 
at the same courses. Classes were arranged for 
one night a week, three hours a night. Courses 
offered included: Trade Analysis, Course Con- 
struction, Conference Leading in Industry, Testing 
in Industrial Subjects, Philosophy of Education, 
etc. Soon the plans began to move and instructors 
who previously had made several] starts at running 
a daily class and failed, found themselves with an 
overabundance of teaching material and the ways 
and means to utilize it. Related information classes 
began to spring up all over the institution and the 
institution took a training look with every other 
inmate carrying a textbook under his arm. ; 

Off Campus Classes 

The first evening of evening school saw 
twelve guard-instructors back to school. Some of 
them for the first time in twenty-five years. These 
men receive no compensation, use their own money 
for texts-and paid regular fees for some of the 
course. At a later date, temporary Smith-Hughes 
teaching certificates were issued on a one year 
basis. These certificates became renewable by the 
State Department of Education each year as 
further evidence of teacher training was sub- 
mitted. Now, after four years of evening school, 
five year certificates are beginning to appear, the 
class of instructors has grown from the original 
twelve to twenty-seven and pratically every shop 
has an area designated as the classroom. 

The greatest difficulty the new instructor had 
to overcome was not merely the outlining of his 
course but making an outline that would be usua- 
ble with the ever-changing population situation 
that exists in a correctional insfitution. A typical 
class may consist of students who have been in 
the shop as long as several years, to the student 
who has been in the shop for only a month. The 
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Areas 


Carl F. Haynie 


Division Director, Inmate Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Editor’s note: 


The following is a speech made by Carl 
Haynie during the Iowa State University 
Correctional Educational Work Shop. 
Mr. Chairman, honoured guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

In an attempt to discuss a subject as broad 
as education, and one which has such an import- 
ant place as it has in a program of penal treat- 
ment, it is highly necessary that each penal 
administrator set forth, for his own enlightenment 
and direction, definite diagnoses and objectives 
which he hopes to reach through such a program. 

Extensive educational opportunities for in- 
mates have been made available in all modern 
correctional institutions. No lengthy defense 
need be presented here for the maintance of 
a sound educational program adequately staffed 
and financed. The value of education in our so- 
ciety to which most prisoners will return has 
been dramatically underscored by recent scienti- 
fic developments both ‘here and abroad. Also 
though, unfortunately, little factual information 
is available as to the power of formal education 
to change the prisoners’ attitudes, a belief in its 
potentialities and paramount importance in a 
treatment program is widely held. 

Standards of practice gleaned from some of our 
progressive correctional systems are here pre- 
sented to show specifically what has proved to 
be workable and to suggest lines of future devel- 
opment. 

To begin with, one of the first things we need 
to understand is what is the goal we expect to 
achieve through, or by means of, education. To 
me the education and training of an inmate simply 
means a direction or redirection of his mental 
progress and activities along lines which are 
acceptable to outside society. We often speak of 
rehabilitating members of our prison society, 
yet with too many of us the word, as well as the 
meaning of rehabilitation, is a vague and nebulous 
idea without definite and tangible meaning. 

In order for an educational program to suc- 
ceed over a period of time it must embrace certain 
fundamentals which are educationally sound. Ed- 
ucation today has caught the fancy and imagina- 
tion of many of our progressive administrators 
of penal departments and institutions. In order 
for education to achieve the results expected of 
it, it must be well defined and administered by 
people whose business it is to handle educational 
matters, both on an adolescent and adult level. 
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Very few of our state governments have provided 
for penal education as such in their state laws, 
and hence, we have grown up in our several insti- 
tutions in our various state prison schools. May 
I say at this point, that there is a great difference 
between penal education, which is set up, directed, 
supervised, and evaluated on the basis of approved 
educational standards and the feeble and weak 
attempt of busy time activity as promulgated in 
many of our prison schools? Busy work for the 
sake of keeping the inmate occupied and out of 
trouble without direction and without objective, 
and without the tangible result which can be 
measured in terms of outside world acceptance 
and job placement when the inmate is released 
from prison, is of no value and is a waste of time. 


In order to accomplish real educational re- 
sults, it requires the services of high type men 
and women, who are professionally trained as 
teachers and masters of various trades and crafts 
involved. We can see, as the plan for penal educa- 
tion unfolds, that education in a department of 
corrections is parallel in costs to the education 
and training of young people on the outside. No 
one has ever claimed that education, which is 
effective and productive, can be secured at bargain 
rates. Education and training is paid for by ef- 
fort, study, and dollars and cents. Thus, in con- 
sidering what it costs to carry out an educational 
program in a penal institution, we should be very 
sure that we have a definite objective set in mind 
that we want to reach through this educational 
program; and likewise, be sure that we can de- 
finitely evaluate and measure this training and 
education to see that it is reaching that objective 
and achieving the job for which the department 
was created. 

Education today in most penal institutions 
embraces the following endeavors: 

(1) Academic Education, 

(2) Vocational Education, 

(3) On-the-Job training, particularly within 

industries. 

(4) Correspondence and extension courses, 

(5) Forums and open discussion groups, 
(6) Individual cell study. 

In order to gain the maximum benefits in 
any department of corrections, it is highly neces- 
sary that the director of the education program 
work hand and glove with the commissioner and 
the state department of education personnel with- 
in that state. Let us not kid or delude ourselves 
into believing that a program of hobby-lobby 
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An Overview of Correctional Problems 
Cot. James D. Carter 


YOU HAVE DONE ME GREAT HONOR 
by inviting me to chair this panel on the overview 
of correctional problems. 

Surrounded by so great a cloud of witnesses, 
I would not be so bold as to suggest any answers. 
Everyone has problems and no one has a one 
hundred per cent solution. If he had, all of us 
would bulldoze fourlane highways to that door. 
We could beat sirens and Folger Adams locking 
devices into plowshares and color TV HI-FI’s. The 
crime rate might even take a nosedive. 

Pending that utopia, we have problems. I 
have one approach to FINDING answers: Let us 
have more workshops like this one. Let us see to 
it that every one that can attend, does attend the 
Denver meetings this fall. We need to get together 
to discuss and to share our experiences, our in- 
sights, AND our mistakes. We need to develop, 
and rewrite, training manuals. We could well do 
some research together, exchange statistics, com- 
plete more interstate compacts - not to mention 
some long-range planning to brace ourselves for 
this so-called population explosion. We need to 
take care of each other, privately and publicly, 
personally and professionally. I can tell you this: 
WE HAD BETTER TAKE CARE OF EACH 
OTHER;; if we don’t no one else will. We need 
to get together, like this, and often, for serious 
review of our accomplishments and our problems. 
I congratulate Iowa, Dr. Burke and Dr. Chenault, 
on this program. I am honored to be here. 

They tell me every paper should have an 
outline, some organization, pegs on which to hang 
an idea or two, Let us divide this short quarter 
hour into four sections: 

FIRST, define our basic mission 
SECOND, catalogue our resources with 
which to accomplish this mission 
THIRD, formulate and implement a pro- 
gram utilizing our existing re- 
sources 
and, FINALLY, objectively evaluate the 
operating program in or- 
der to reprogram 

THE MISSION is what we are expected to 
do. The correctional team functions as an agency 
of society. There are responsibilities to discharge, 
and a dual goal to provide custody and treatment. 

THERE ARE AT LEAST HALF A 
DOZEN RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The first responsibility is to the appointing 
authority, in my own case, the Governor. He 
appointed me. Everything I do, or do not do, re- 
flects on him and the administration. 

A second responsibility is to the members 
of the legislature 


They need facts and proposals on which they 


can intelligently enact statutory law and provide 
funding for the operation of the institutions they 


-have provided for the incarceration, and perhaps 


hopefully, for the rehabilitation of law breakers. 
Lawmakers CAN be your friends, too. 


We have an awesome responsibility to the 
public. 


The public thas every right to know what is 
going on. Tell them. Take the public into your 
confidence. The public has every right to expect 
careful and honest handlings of funds, to expect 
humane and skilled treatment of prisoners, to 
expect leadership which will alleviate any public 
concern and guarantee public safety. Welcome 
the critical scrutiny of an enlightened public 
conscience when there are some reckless charges 
that it is an absurd waste of money to have a 
treatment program. The will of the people is to 
be heeded. 

The fourth responsibility is to the inmate. 

Our good friend and respected colleague, the 
1956 president of the American Correctional Con- 
gress, Myrl Alexander of the Federal Prison 
System, summed this up in the so-called Bill of 
Rights. All of you know it. Lei me refresh your 
recollection: 


“If we are to build a correctional system”. 
Dr. Alexander begins, “which is inherently geared 
to the freedom of the mind and to the preservation 
of individual rights, we must define those rights, 
which we could preserve. As we reappraise. our 
working principles and reaffirm our convictions, 
we must be guided by what might be called a Bill 
of Rights for the person under restraint in a free, 
democratic society. 

“1. The RIGHT to clean decent surroundings 
with conpetent attention to his physical 
and mental well being. 

2. The RIGHT to maintain and reinforce the 
strengthening ties which bind him to his 
family and community. 

3. The RIGHT to develop and maintain skills 
as a productive worker in our economic 
system. 

4. The RIGHT to fair, impartial, and intel- 
ligent treatment without special privilege 
or license for any man. 

5. The RIGHT to positive guidance and 
counsel from correctional personnel pos- 
sessed of understanding and skill.” 

“All correctional processes must be measured 
against those rights of persons who are under our 
custody and control”, he concludes, ‘““whether they 
be on probation, in the prison, or on parole”. 

The fifth responsibility is to the staff, 

to each other. We owe it to ourselves to have an 
employee group who understands organization 
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with defined duties, privileges, responsibilities, 
authority, and chain of command. Organize - dep- 
utize - supervise. I agree with my friend, and 
oftimes consultant, Ken Scudder, that “prisoners 
are people.” We should never forget it. But we 
need to remind ourselves that personnel are people, 
too. Staff must take care of staff - fight for each 
other - provide raise and fringe benefits - give 
a sense of belonging, pride, accomplishment, 
backing, recognition, fellowship, respect each oth- 
er’s baliwick, encourage each other to experiment. 
There is no shortage of inmates, everyone can 
have a few. Personnel are people: we ARE NOT 
THE CONVICTS, and ought not to treat each 
other that way. Most employees - if properly 
motviated - and if really interested in people, can 
be trained to do a job for which none of us need 
apologize. We have a responsibility to them, to 
staff, to each other, to superiors, to subordinates. 

To make it an even half dozen responsibilities, 
‘I have one to myself. The goals of the system 
must be goals to which I can honestly - without 
reservation - subscribe; goals which satisfy my 
own needs for achievement. Correction workers 
sometime seem to be the “tired symbol of neglect”, 
the scapegoat, the public’s whipping boy, the 
innocent victim of circumstances - all part of 
the job, perhaps. So I have a responsibility to my- 
self, to develop goals which are commendable in 
my own eyes. 

Keeping in mind these six responsibilities, 
the appointing authority - the legislature - the 
public - the inmates - the staff - and myself, 
the time has come to develop these specific goals, 
achievable goals, in the dual areas of custody 
and treatment. These goals will differ with each 
institution. Custody and treatment go together, 
and my sparring between them can render both 
ineffective end worthless. There is no real con- 
flict between custody and treatment, just a deplor- 
able lack of inter-disciplinary communication. 
Custody is needed for treatment. Without treat- 
ment, custody cannot be justified. 

Having defined specific goals in custody- 
treatment, now - and NOT BEFORE - we begin 
to catalogue resources, see what we have. That is 
what resources are - what we have, not what we 
wish we had. 


Anybody can deplore and decry lack of time, 
space, material, and personnel. We cannot, ought 
not, remain silent about inadequate funding, anti- 
quated buildings, overcrowded cell blocks, un- 
skilled, uninspired, non-career, under-paid labor, 
public opposition, and worse still, public apathy. 
Let us be realistic about it - we are stuck with 
what we have, Stomach ulcers will not solve the 
problem. 


And we need to know EXACTLY what we 
have - RESOURCES - time - space - material - 
personnel - and management. 

The resources of time: The inmate is with us 
only so long. We have a limited number of man- 
— by employed staff, and the volunteers who 

elp. 

Resources of time, and space: Much of what 
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we DO will depend on WHERE we can do it - 
space. I have just had an interesting - and ed- 
ucating - experience planning a new facility at 
Moberly. Now we fail to find a contractor able 
to build the plant for the money we have. Those 
are the breaks. Now we re-program on the basis 
of what we can get, and it will amaze you what 
we have done, Do without, make it do, fix it up - 
this pilgrim slogan came west on the covered 
wagon and has contributed toward the great 
economy of this midwest. At Jefferson City, we 
took an abandoned cell block in the old prison - 
what we had left after the riot and fire of 1954 - 
raided our salvage yard - and now have a diag- 
nostic center where we believe we can serve our 
people better, and may learn a few things helpful 
to research. 
Resources: time - space - material. 


You would think anyone would first inventory 
his supplies, know his stockpile, before he started 
a project. You’d be startled and shocked if we 
really knew how many just go blindly ahead. 

Our fourth resource - and the key - is per- 
sonnel 


Everyone - from the turnkey to the selected 
seven on the senior staff - these dedicated, 
consecrated, loyal people are what will determine 
success, or forecast failure. Now, of course, we 
are going to ferret out the sick employees, the 
disloyal, the loafers, the inept, the dishonest, 
the immoral, the cowardly. But we can’t sum- 
marily fire everybody - someone has to mind 
the store! The Labor Pool is not what we might 
wish. Trained people are not available at prices 
any of us can pay. But like or not - this is the 
fourth resource - people you now have, or can 
recruit, can train, can promote, can inspire, can 
motivate. 

There is a fifth resource: Time - space - 
material - personnel - and fifth, YOU YOUR- 
SELF. I hesitate to talk about it lest I be misun. 
derstood. No one is ready to bare his own soul; 
though many of us are voyeurists in expecting 
every inmate to reveal everything, leaving not 
a shred of memory to cover his nakedness, You 
are the fifth resource: Your attitutes, your ap- 
titutes, your loyalty, industry, drives, basic 
needs - your own goals. Everyone in this work 
needs to have a serious talk with himself - or 
his psychiatrist. Why am I in this work? In my 
own case, it is in my blood. I eat it, live it, sleep it 
dream it. I left military service within months o 
retirement when invited to Missouri. I have been 
attacked and lied to, and lied about; but I am still 
there. I am grateful to the good people of Missouri 
who have believed in me and kept me, through 
their fine Govenor, in this work. And I am grate- 
ful to Almighty God, for without the guidance and 
guardianship of the Lord God, I could not have 
done it. I count as the greatest of my own personal 
resources, my religious faith. Oh, my prayers are 
stumbling, no fancy words or phrases - and I am 
certainly no saint. It is my religious concern that 
keeps me mindful of my own human limitations, 
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( Proposed ) 


CONSTITUTION 
_ AMERICAN CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An Affiliate of the American 
Correctional Association 


Editor’s Note: This proposed “New” Constitution will be submitted by 
. President Wormley at the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, to be held in conjunction with the American Correctional Congress at 
Denver, Colorado, August 28 to September 2, 1960. Following considera- 
tion at Denver, recommendations will be made to the membership for adop- 
tion during 1960-61. It appears to be an excellent and thorough proposal, 
including the change of name. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American Correctional Ed- 
ucation Association; an affiliate of the American Correctional Association. 


ARTICLE II 
PURPOSE 


To promote the Correctional Educational Services; to develop and esta- 
blish these services effectively as necessary aids to successful correctional 
treatment and rehabilitation; to support research; to determine the effec- 
tiveness and the comparative values of the educational services in correc- 
tional treatment and rehabilitation; to develop cooperative relationships 
with other professional organizations and educational agencies; and, to 
work for public, legislative, departmental and institutional support for the 
various correctional education service programs. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership shall be open to all persons interested directly or in- 
directly in the education services in penal, correctional institutions and the 
youth training schools. 

2. The annual membership fee shall be two dollars ( $2.00 ) and shall 
include payment for one full year from date received and a full year’s sub- 
scription to the Journal of Correctional Education. 

3. Dues are to be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
and shall be due annually as of the date of the Congress of Correction. 

4. Membership will lapse automatically when dues are not paid yearly 
on the effective date established. However, members will be automatically 
reinstated upon the payment of their dues. 


ARTICLE IV 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, Editor of the 
Journal and the nine Regional Directors shall comprise the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

2. Effective September 1961, Regional Directors shall be elected to 
serve the following nine jurisdictional regions of the Association. 

Region No. 1 - New England States; Maine - New Hampshire - Ver- 

mont - Rhode Island - Massachusetts - Connecticut - Ontario, B. C. 

Region No. 2 - South Eastern States; Alabama - Georgia - Florida 

North Carolina - South Carolina - Mississippi - Tennessee 

Region No. 3 - Mid-Atlantic States; Maryland - Virginia - West Vir- 

ginia - Delaware - Washington, D.C. 

— No. 4 - Mid-Eastern States; New York - Pennsylvania - New 
ersey 

Region No. 5 - North Central States; Ohio - Indiana - Michigan - IIli- 

nois - Wisconsin - Kentucky 

Region No. 6 - Central States; Iowa - Kansas - North Dakota - South 

Dakota - Missouri - Wyoming - Colorado - Minnesota - Nebraska 
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Region No. 7 -. Northwestern States; Washington - Oregon - Idaho 
Montana - Utah - British Columbia 

Region No. 8 - Southwestern States; Arkansas - Louisiana - Texas 
Oklahoma - New Mexico 

Region No. 9 - Western States; California - Arizona - Nevada 

3. In the initial election of Regional Directors, three shall be elected 
for a term of one year, three for a term of two years and three for a term 
of three years. Each group of three, thereafter, shall be elected for a term 
of three years. 

4. The Regional Directors shall promote and represent the Associa- 
tior vrofessionally in their respective regions. Their responsibilities shal) 
include the promotion of memberships, the submission of professional ar- 
ticles for the Journal, the development of Regional Workshops and Confer- 
ences, and other regional matters pertaining to correctional education policy 
and legislation. 

5. Three Executive Committee Members, appointed by the President, 
shall approve and audit all expenditures of Association funds made by the 
officers and the members of the Association. They shall establish audit 
policy, administer audits and may take other action as may be necessary for 
the advancement of the stated purpose of the Association. 


6. Five members of the Executive Committee, present and voting, 
shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Association shall be: President, Vice President 
and Secretary-Treasurer and Regional Directors. 

2. The Regional Directors shall be elected for three year terms and 
the other Association officers for two year terms in accordance with the 
provisions of Article VI. 

3. The President shall preside at the Annual Business Meetings, at 
the meetings of the Executive Committee, and, shall designate himself or 
appropriate alternates to represent the Association with the American 
Correctional Association and other organizational affiliates. 

4. The Vice President shall perform the functions of the President 
in the event of his absence. 

5. One or more regular meetings of the Executive Committee shall be 
held each year. One shall be held at the time of the annual meeting, im- 
mediately after election of officers. Other meetings may be held later in 
the year at a time and place established by the President. 

6. Special meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the 
President upon written notice to all members of the Executive Committee 
or on written request of five members of the Executive Committee. 

7. The President, or in his absence the Vice President, shall preside 
at meetings of the Executive Committee. 

8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for maintaining the 
records, the Association correspondence, and, shall keep the financial ac. 
count and shall be the disbursing agent of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


1. The Executive Committee shall constitute the nominating Com. 
mittee for the Association officers. 

2. Canidates for election to the offices of President, Vice President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, may be designated to the Executive Committee 
for nomination consideration by the President. The names thus submitted 
by the President may be added to by the voting members and by the Exec. 
utive Committee. 

8. Candidates for the office of Regional Director shall be nominated 
by a nominating committee of the Regional Members, by the Executive 
Committee and by the President. 

4, The Regional Directors, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Editor of the Journal shall be given appropriate nomination consideration 
in the selection of nominees for the Association offices. 
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5. The Editor of the Journal of Correctional Education shall be nom- 
inated yearly by the President of the Association. 

6. Association Officers shall be elected by the members who are in 
attendence at the Annual Business Meeting of the Association as provided 
in Article VI, paragraphs 1-5, above. 

7. The President and Vice President shall be elected for terms of 
two years. The Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor of the Journal shall 
serve indefinite terms of office but their appointments shall be confirmed 
yearly at the Annual Association Business Meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


1. The annual meeting of the Correctional Education Association 
shall be held in conjunction with the Congress of Correction at the time 
and place regularly established. 

2. The President and his designated representatives shall be respons- 
ible for planning the program for the annual meeting in conjunction with 
the program of the Congress of Correction. 

3. At the annual meeting, election of officers and Regional Directors 
shall be determined and the actions of the Executive Committee for the 
past year shall be laid before the members. By motions passed by a major- 
ity vote of the members present, official matters may be decided and pre- 
sented to the membership at large for confirmation. 


ARTICLE VIII 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 


1. The disbursement of all income of the Association shall be finally 
approved by the Executive Committee, as it deems advisable, in order to 
accomplish the purposes of the Association. 

2. At no time shall a total of more than one hundred dollars debt be 
incurred by the Association, unless authorized by a vote of the membership 
at large, by written ballot. ( Exception is provided for Journal supplies ) 

3. Three members of the Executive Committee shall be appointed by 
the President to audit the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and make 
a report of their audit at the Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 
OFFICIAL ORGAN 


1. The Correctional Education Association shall publish the Journal 
ef Correctional Education, a quarterly, in which articles germane to the 
field of correctional education will be published. 

2. The Journal of Correctional Education is to be distributed free of 
eharge to all paid-up members of the Correctional Education Association. 
Extra copies of the Journal may be available to members and others for 
75 cents per copy. 

3. The Editor of the Journal shall be appointed yearly by the Presi- 
dent and shall be confirmed by the members at the Annual Association 
Business Meeting. 

4. The Regional Directors and Association Officers shall be the 
Editorial Advisory Board to the Editor of the Journal. The Vice President 
shall serve as chairman and the Regional Directors, as members, shall be 
responsible for the professional coverage of the Journal in their respective 
regions and appropriate collaboration with the Editor. 

5. Subscriptions to the Journal of Correctional Education shall be 
contingent upon Association Membership should, be for one full year, and, 
shall terminate on the subscription date of record. 


ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed by vote of the 
Executive Committee or by petition signed by ten members in good stand- 
ing. 

2. Amendments proposed as provided above, shall be placed on ballot 
and become effective if ratified by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Association. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 
( Continued from Page 2 ) 
on methodology and a vocational training set-up 
are thoroughly explained. An excellent guide. 
Copies of this publication may be obtained from 
Mr. Carl F. Haynie, Division Inmate Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. Mr. Haynie is also 
Regional Director for Region VI of the CEA. 


REHABILITATION CENTER NEED 
( Continued from Page 13 ) 
outline must therefore contain a great many 
if warranted. 

In the Rehabilitation Center all the inmates 
would be looking forward to their freedom and 
it would make it easy to reach them whereas in 
the prison there are too many pessimists that 
are continually running rehabilitation into the 
ground. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
BLOW BY BLOW 
( Continued from Page 12 ) 

tended to dissipate. It was on December 30, 1959 
that President Wormley addressed a letter to the 
conference staff nominating me as a delegate. 
Eight days later C.E.A. paid the registration fee. 
Yet, despite four phone calls and a tracing letter, 
my formal invitation did not arrive until Thurs- 
day, March 24 - and the conference was to open 
on March 27. In any event, I had a pass to attend 
the opening exercise on Sunday evening and then 
I managed to register on Monday morning. From 
here on out things went considerably better. 

Exclusive of the problems in registration, 
the organization of this conference was terrific. 
Each of the 7,000 delegates was given a job to 
do, and it was clear how what he did in his own 
small way became part of the vast vehicle of 
which he found himself a part. 

The structure of the conference program 
provided for five concurrent theme assemblies to 
be addressed by major speakers on each of the 
first three days. Theme sessions: convened at 
9:00 A.M. Each delegate was assigned to one of 
the five theme assemblies in which the key words 
for the three days were Appraise, Assess, and 
Adapt. 

At 10:45 A.M. delegates were further sub- 
divided into eighteen forums featuring speakers 
and panelists who dealt on the three successive 
days with Surveying What We Know, Surveying 
What We Do, and Blueprint for the Future. From 
one of five theme assemblies to one of eighteen 
forums, and thence to three afternoons of work 
in one of 210 workshops! 

There were 85 workshop topics assigned to 
the 210 committees - each topic being treated sep- 
arately by as many as four or five committees. The 
two and one-half hour workshop sessions stretched 
into three and four hours, because the delegates 
took their participation seriously and wanted to 


be a part of the program. 


_ If my workgroup was representative, the as- 
signment committee did a good job in getting a 
cosmopolitan membership. Our twenty-nine people 
including: teachers from Illinois, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington, D.C.; a mother from Utah; 
college administrators from Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Washington, D. C.; college teachers from Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, and Thailand; high school stu- 
dents from Mississippi, Maryland, Michigan, 
California, Texas, and Germany; a representative 
from the goverment of Nepal; the executive sec- 
retary of a church group; the representative of a 
foundation; superintendent of schools from Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Arkansas, Maine; a Washington, 
D. C.- physician; a representative of the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, etc. 

I was pleased to be in a group of dedicated 
people. We may not have startled the world with 
our recommendations, but it can be said with 
truth that people gave their best. It will be left 
to posterity to judge the success of the venture. 

Wednesday evening was scheduled as the 
time for representatives of each workgroup to 
meet with other groups which had considered a 
common topic, in order to pool the results and 
agree on recommendations. These recommenda- 
tions were then presented to the general session 
on Thursday for review and evaluation. Friday 
brought the week’s activities to a close. 

There were lighter moments, too. One had 
ample opportunity to meet old friends and to make 
new acquaintances. Displays were plentiful and 
attractive. Luncheons, dinners, films, and a dance 
highlighted some of the off-duty hours, as did 
sightseeing for many out-of-towners. In my own 
case, I got to know Washington better than before. 
In all, more than eighty buildings were used to 
supply meeting rooms. 

Cost of the White House Conference was 
officially estimated to be about $880,000. Congress 
appropriated $350,000 of this amount through 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Registration 
fees totaled $140,000. The balance was made up 
from contributions from individuals, businesses, 
and foundations. 

Upon publication of the proceedings of the 
conference, every organization interested in child- 
ren and youth should obtain a copy and at least 
make a study of it for its guidance value. Pre- 
conference preparation, plus post-conference fol- 
low-up should equal something in the way of 
improved situations for youth. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AT THE 
MINNESOTA STATE REFORMATORY 
( Continued from Page 14) 
manipulative projects in order to keep all men 
interested in the classes. 
Promotion and Salary Needs 
It is evident that a different pay scale is 
necessary if the reformatory is to keep the ser- 
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vices of these newly trained instructors. As more 
vocational schools are erected in the state there 
will be a greater need for trained vocational 
teachers and the public schools have better pay 
— than we now have in our state institu- 
ions. 

The institution has also found other needs for 
the newly trained instructor, Three of the origin- 
al that began training four years ago have been 
lost to job advancement within our own staff, 
one more had a change in job title, and one elec- 
tronics instructor has taken a job for higher pay 
in public education. The promotions within our 
ranks have come mainly as a result of the State 
Civil Service Department recognizing the new 
abilities of the individual who has had teacher 
training. 

Institution Become Eligible 
for Government Surplus 

Another development that was not realized 
at the time that the Teacher Program was insti- 
tuted is that the institution would become eligible 
to receive various items of surplus_goverment e- 
quipment. The addition of items of equipment 
not ordinarily procurable through state govern- 
ment added greatly to training potential to the 
various shops in which it has been installed. The 


attitude of the instructor toward his trade has 


taken on a greater challenge with the addition 
of this machinery. The inmate’s attitude toward 
his new found trade has been one of greater per- 
sonal confidence in meeting the challenge of the 
outside trade world when he is released. 
Conclusion 

The Director of Education has been the 
responsible source for the functioning of this 
new program. Yet, in fairness, it must be said 
that the Chief Engineer, the Industries Super- 
intendent, Maintenance Superintendent, Associate 
Superintendent of Custody and the Associate 
Superintendent of Training and Treatment have 
all cooperated to make this program an institu- 
tional success. It was they who voluntarily enrol- 
led themselves along with the men from their 
departments in the University classes so that the 
program could be understood. This cooperation 
is why the program has functioned so well. With 
this added training of personnel the reformatory 
has now moved one step closer to its purpose, that 
of returning to society a more useful person than 
was originally incarcerated. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
( Continued from Page 1 ) 
velopment of machines without the accompany- 
ing development of adequately trained and so- 
cially mature manpower is a matter for concern. 
Research supports the fact, that since the days of 
the last depression, that skill and intelligence 
have become of increasingly greater investment 
importance to so-called economic progress than 
has capital outlay investment. The growth in 
our national debt, in itself, gives suport to this 
conclusion. The increasing investment of the cor- 
porate structure in employee training, manage- 


ment development and research 1s offered in fur- 
ther confirmation of this concept. 

' To summarize, the comparat‘ve concept of 
man related to capital investment has been chang- 
ing. The classical trinity: 1) the production fac- 
tor; 2) land, including natural resources; and, 
3) labor, physical and intellectual, have been 
changing proportionately. A new factor, human 
effort in the form of employee training, manage- 
ment development and research has been added 
to the classic capital investment trinity. In- 
creased emphasis is now being given to the qual- 
ity of equipment rather than to the quantity. 
Improved machines are the product of improved 
men. The new investment approach of the present 
cold war era includes employee and management 
improvement through the extension of education 
services and through research. We get from men 
pretty much what we invest in them. Conse- 
quently, investment in personal development is 
justified in the present decade as an index of in- 
vestment, as well as the traditional investment 
in physical capital outlay. 

The time has arrived for Correctional Educa- 
tors and Correctional Management to realistical- 
ly substitute the capital investment approach in 
the place of the “hand out” approach in their 
justification for correctional education and so- 
cial service expenditures. When this is done, I 
anticipate that the financial support for a com- 
prehensive institutional program of inmate de- 
velopment through appropriate utilization of the 
educational and social services will be adequately 
maintained, since it is through furtherance of 
the personal development of the inmate that it 
is possible to salvage the public investment and 
operating costs required to maintain the correc- 
tional institutions, Based upon the new invest- 
ment concept for public education, increased sup- 
port for public investment in correctional educa- 
tion is indicated. 

Report of Progress-(1958-60) 

The 1958-60 period, now ending, has been 
one of consistent Association progress. During 
this period the membership has increased nearly 
threefold, a regional organization structure has 
been initiated, a special Association Brochure 
has been prepared and published, and a new con- 
stitution has been devipoed for final adoption. 
The financial condition of the Association is sat- 
isfactory- Excellent Association membership pro- 
gram participation and schedules have been ar- 
ranged for each Annual Correctional Congress 
meeting. The primary Association venture, the 
Journal of Correctional Education has been con- 
sistently improved and regularly published. 

My sincere appreciation is extended to each 
of the Association Officers, Committee Members 
and Association Members who have contributed 
to this record of progress and who are primarily 
responsible for this optimistic report. Ahead lies 
a period of explaining Association opportunities 
and challenges for,the new 1960-62 officers of 
your Association. It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to have served as your President during 
the past two years. 
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An Overview of Corectional Problems 
(Continued from Page 17 ) 


reassures me that each inmate not only needs 
help but can be helped; gives me the patience to 
seek new insights, acquire new skills - gives me 
a genuine concern for people. I pity the correction- 
al worker who doesn’t really care about people. He 
will be neither happy nor helpful. 

Well, there you are. That is what you have 
to use, the tools: Time, Space, Material, Personnel, 
and YOU. With these known resources, you are 
now ready to plan and implement a program to 
accomplish your goals and to fulfill your respon- 
sibilities -your mission 

Now you can program. Programs do not run 
themselves. They are planned, monitored, revised. 
Brains, not bricks, make the program. The pro- 
gram is different with each inmate, in each 
institution, and in each season. It is both custody 
and treatment as we have already decided in dis- 
cussing the basic mission. If they run away - 
escape - that is a dirty word - ESCAPE -if 
they get away from you, they are not there to be 
rehabilitated. If they are not rehabilitated - re- 
formed, transformed, changed, whatever your 
choice in semantics - if they are not rehabilitated, 
they’ll be back. Recidivists - another dirty word, 
a frightening word, a symbol of failure - recidi- 
vist. Program with what you have. You cripple 
yourself if you don’t use everything you can beg, 
borrow - and you'll pardon the word - steal. The 
finest theory will fail in practice if the limitation 
of resources is not honestly acknowleged in the 
planning phase. 

I UNDERSTAND THE CHAPLAINS ARE 
MEETING - the central conference for the Amer- 
ican Correctional Chaplains meeting is here in 
connection with this stimulating workshop. I wish 
to emphasize once more the importance of the 
chaplaincy activities. An interfaith religious cov- 
erage - developed by skilled Chaplains - can be 
the most effective phase of any program, IF 
YOU WILL PERMIT IT. It can change the climate 
of the entire institution, inspire staff and inmates, 
develop a favorable public opinion, result in 
maturing, growing, changed, manageable people - 
inmates AND staff. Don’t fail to make your Chap- 
lain the Chaplain for the staff as well as the 
inmates. Don’t expect him to establish himself by 
himself. The whole system must support the Chap- 
aincy program - protect it - safeguard it- and the 
Chaplain -his dignity, his role, his status, his 
reputation. If we don’t back the program, don’t be 
surprised when the inmate begins to shy away. 
The inmate lives by the law of survival, in several 
societies simultaneously. He may not be strong 
enough to risk being associated with religion. 
Your Chaplain is educated,trained, dedicated, loy- 
al, disciplined, compassionate, concerned. Put him 
on all the committees. Seek his advice and follow 
it. Make him a trusted friend and confident. Keep 
him advised of what is going on, although he 
generally knows. Let him know what is planned— 
you may change your plans after you discuss it 
with him. Use him in training and let him run the 
religious program -- he is the professional and 


must be independent of both officals and inmates. 
Attend his Chapel services. If we in Missouri 
ever get to the place where we can afford them, 
we are going to have more Chaplains. When we 
pay what he ought to have in line with his train- 
ing, experiences and pfofessional hazards—and 
if they are available - for these clergy are not 
in abundant supply. Better hire another Chaplain 
than two additional guards, if it comes to that. 
Our Chaplains can be one of our most useable 
and useful resources. 

What have we been trying to say in the past 
quarter hour? 

We have said we should take a good look at 
our missions; what is expected of us, then define 
our goals in custody and treatment. Catalogue our 
resources of time, space, material and personnel. 
Plan a program based on what we actually have 
available. Review our program, change it, repro- 
gram. 

Corrective people have no apology to make. 
It is a vital rewarding service - a needed ser- 
vice - a billion dollar service - to the public and 
the lawbreaker - a service which can save the 
public money, salvage human lives, and build 
confidence in the correctional concepts. This is 
both our task and our challenge. Do the best we 
can with what we have - not complaining, but 
never really satisfied until we do better. 


AREAS OF EDUCATION 
( Continued from Page 15 ) 


activ:ty without direction, without sanction, without super- 
vision, and without the educational approval of an accredit- 
ing agency, can be called a educaional program. Make no 
mistake, it may be a prison school or a prison activity, but 
when the activity is over any results are nil and the 
activity is soon forgotten. 

Before closing, I should like to point out to our various 
penal directors, the prison wardens, and reformatory super- 
intendents, that they, each of them, have a decided part 
and, may I say an important part, in providing the nec- 
essary physical facilities for holding and establishing 
an educational program within their institution. In this 
modern day of jet propulsion, space travel, and the pro- 
bab lity of the dissolution of half of the world from atomic 
and hydrogen warfare, we are no longer in the school stage 
of Mark Hopkins, where the teacher sits on one end of a 
log and the pupils on the other constitutes a school. Many 
forward looking directors and wardens of penal institutions 
show off their institutions with a great deal of pride, their 
fine industries, and big husky well trained custodial force 
the height and depth of the security wall, new kitchens, 
new dining rooms and laundries, but who never takes the 
v sitors to the out-of-way abandoned basement of junk 
100m, where some dedicated individual is attempting to 
teach the unfortunate inmate the principles of right, 
living, fair and square dealing, and a responsibility to his 
fellow man, which attributes he must possess, if he is to 
succeed in the outside world of our great America democ- 
racy today. 

In closing, may I say that these are only a few of the 
pertinent facts set forth for your consideration and 
enlightenment? No program of treatment, no matter how 
modern in its conception, can successfully succeed without 
the wholehearted understanding and cooperation efforts 
of all members of prison society. No wonder those who 
have worked in our penal institutions over a period of 
years have been held so lightly in the esteem of their 
fellow men, when they themselves have not been able to 
convince the inmate of the valuue of the thing they were 
offering to him and with so little results achieved. Re- 
member that nothing succeeds like success. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 30, 1960 

1:15 to 4:00 p.m. 

Workshop—American Correctional 
Association 


A Program of Educational Treatment 
for Inmate Development and Care. 


This is a subject vital to all phases of opera- 
tion in a well ordered and administered institution 
or department. The educational problems as pre- 
sented at this meeting deal with what can be done 
in a scientific and measurable way in addition to 
what is already being accomplished. 

Chairman: Carl F. Haynie, Director, Division 
Inmate Education, Missouri State 
Department of Corrections, Jefferson 
City, Missouri ; Director, Central 
States, Region 6 and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Correc- 
tional Education Association. 

The importance of the correct kind 
of training for the youthful offender: 
Ray F. French, Superintendent, Mis- 
souri Intermediate Reformatory at 
Algoa, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Recent trends and developments in 
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Due to the great amount of copy submitted and 
along with our increasing production load, we are 
very sorry that it was necessary to delete several 
very interesting and informative contributions 

Among those, which we shall print in the up- 
coming issues are: 

The Sociopath In The Remedial Reading Class. 
by Minerva Bertholf of Deuel in Tracy, California. 
Maintenance Work in Vocational Shops, by J. W. 
Rogers, Supervisor of Vocational Education, Great 
Meadow at Comstock, New York 
Social Adjustment Through Academic Education, 
by Philip Ruby, Elementary Instructor, California 
State Prison, San Quentin, California 
Vocational Baking Training Program, California 
Institution for Men, Chino, California; by Andrew 
Balizs, Instructor of Baking. 


Education 
Subject: 


Speakers: 
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Looking Forward 


educational treatment in our Federal 
Institutions: John Waller, Safety 
Administrator, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

A Director’s viewpoint of what must 
be accomplished by a worthwhile ed- 
ucational program of inmate educa- 
tion: James D,. Carter, Director, 
Missouri Department of Corrections, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 

How scientific can we be in planning 
and measuring a program of inmate 
training and education? Leslie L. 
Hines, Educational Director, Illinois 
State Penitentiary, Menard, Illinois. 

Program Co- 


ordinator and Gilbert Cuthbertson, Educational 
Recorder: Director, Federal Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


As the Journal is going to press we received this 
portion of the program of American Correctional 
Association. We hope as many of our members 
as possible can attend. 
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Recent Books for Correctional Institutions, by 
Marion H. Vedder 
Using Maintenance Work for Vocational Train- 
ing in the Machine Shop, by Everett O’Dell, 
Walkill Prison. 
Full Support of Correctional Education Associ- 
ation Urged by Members at Recent Los Angeles 
Conference, by A. Dal Favero Soledad, Califor::ia. 
New York State Vocational Institution Farm Pro- 
gram, by W.S. Massie, Farm Manager 
Inmates Tape Record Books for the Blind, by 
Gerald F. O’Loughlin, Norfolk, Mass. 

Thank you all for your interest and patience. 


A.W. Keyworth 


Print Shop Instructor 
Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 


Otto Zahn 
Associate Editor 


If you had a bank that credited your account each morning with 
eighty-four thousand dollars, that carried no balance from day to day, and 


BOD 


allowed you to keep no cash in your account: and every evening cancelled 
whatever part of the amount you had failed to use during the day, what 


would you do? Draw out every cent, of course. Well you do have such a 


bank, Its name is “Time”. Every morning it credits you with 86,400 
seconds. Every night it rules off, as lost, whatever of this you have failed 


to invest to good purpose. It carries no overdraft. If you fail to use the 


day’s deposits the loss is yours. 
KEEVER KOMMENTS 
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